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MEDICAL FOLKLORE OF VENICE AND ROME 
BY W. BONSER 
A paper read before a meeting of the Society on December 7th, 1955 
1. INTRODUCTION 


I propose to deal in this paper with two main themes: firstly with 
epidemics during the Middle Ages and human reaction to them, and 
secondly with the use of relics for the treatment of disease (and also, 
incidentally, for other purposes). I shall use evidence chiefly from 
Venice and Rome to illustrate my points. 

These two themes are so inextricably connected that I have sometimes 
found the easiest arrangement of my material to be by the churches with 
which the epidemics were connected or in which the relics are to be 
found. 

In medieval times the care of the sick was in the hands of the Church. 
This was natural since ecclesiastics in those days were the most educated 
class in the land whether in Italy or elsewhere. In both classical and 
medieval times sickness was considered to be a divine infliction, and its 
cure was therefore also a function of heaven. This applies to epidemics, 
when the whole population was affected, and also in cases of individual 
sickness. Cures could be effected in two ways: either by direct means, 
that is by the “laying on of hands” or else through the medium of 
inanimate objects such as relics. This latter method, as will be seen, is 
that which was most usually employed by the Church. 


2. EPIDEMICS AND THEIR DELINEATION 
The importance of pestilence in history cannot be too strongly stressed ; 
the decimation of the population thereby often produced the most far- 


reaching results, both economic and other. Communal suffering, of such 
A 
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severity, of such duration, and with such distressing concomitants 
naturally made the greatest impression on the popular mind. This was 
accentuated in those days of superstition by ignorance of the causes 
from which such inflictions arose. 

Visitations of pestilence were regarded as punishments visited upon 
a sinful population by a wrathful Deity. From them there was no escape, 
but they could possibly be mitigated by prayer and repentance. The 
survivors usually gave thanks for their cessation in a practical form such 
as in the founding of a church. 

The ‘' plague-pictures ”, of which so many survive in the churches and 
galleries of Italy, portray the horrors of pestilence in a way in which it 
would be impossible to describe in writing. Divine vengeance is usually 
shown descending from heaven, or an angel is depicted discharging 
plague-arrows: the dead and dying strew the ground. Most graphic 
also are the three scenes of pestilence executed in wax, by Gaetano 
Giulio Zumbo, now in the Bargello at Florence. They belong to the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. In one case a rat (the carrier of plague) 
is seen crawling over the victims. 

Narrative accounts of pestilences usually chronicle also any natural 
phenomena of an unusual character, such as comets or displays of the 
aurora borealis, which preceded a visitation and which were thought to 
have heralded its approach. This connection with phenomena is also 
found in the classics : Livy records a bright light in the sky as preceding 
the plague of 462 B.c., and Seneca states that pestilence usually follows 
the occurrence of a great earthquake, giving as the reason the liberation 
of poisonous fumes from the earth or from marshes. 


3. EPIDEMICS : THEIR AETIOLOGY 


It is now known that the spread of infectious disease is due to the 
presence of micro-organisms which are carried by infected persons 
moving from place to place, or by such things as contaminated food or 
drinking water, or through the agency of insects that are predatory or 
parasitic on man. But before the advent of scientific medicine, pestilence 
was thought to arise from two other causes. Firstly it was ascribed to 
arrows which were shot at its victims by an offended deity, and secondly 
its incidence was thought to be owing to the corruption of the air—the 
intake of the polluted air in the act of breathing generating pestilence. 
Both these theories derived from classical times and both persisted 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


Thus the Iliad opens with the spectacle of Apollo—the offended deity 
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in this case—shooting the arrows of the pestilence at the host of the 
Greeks encamped before Troy: this in wrath at the treatment of his 
priest Chryses at the hands of Agamemnon. The most important medical 
saint in Italy in medieval times was S. Sebastian, who, having suffered 
martyrdom by means of arrows, became in consequence the saint most 
appealed to in times of pestilence. 

Corruption of the air is given by Galen and later by Isidore of Seville 
as the cause of pestilence. It is so ascribed by Marsilio Ficino in 1481, 
and later by Fracastoro in connection with syphilis. The same theory 
persisted until the advent of modern medicine. 


4. EPIDEMICS IN VENICE AND HER “ Four PLAGUE-CHURCHES ” 


“ Venice, during the Middle Ages,” says Grant Allen, “ was much 
exposed to the chance of plague, owing to its constant commercial inter- 
course with the crowded and pestilence-stricken cities of the Levant.” 
Such cities were Constantinople, Tyre, Sidon, Pelusium and Alexandria. 
The virulence of each epidemic produced, as a recurrent reaction on the 
part of the survivors, a vow to build a church as an act of thanksgiving 
for its cessation. These churches were dedicated either to the Madonna 
or to some influential plague-saint. ‘‘ In consequence of this habit,” to 
continue in the words of Grant Allen, ‘‘ the whole coast of the Adriatic 
abounds in plague-churches, and in votive pictures dedicated by those 
who escaped, or recovered from, the malady.” He gives a separate 
chapter, in his Historical Guides: Venice,! to the “ Four great plague- 
churches ” there. 

These four churches are: the Salute, S. Rocco, S. Giobbe and S. 
Sebastiano. 

i. S. Maria della Salute (Our Lady of Health) was erected by Longhena 
after the epidemic of 1630. In this visitation it is said that about 46,000 
died in Venice itself, and another 94,000 in the lagoons. “ Almost every 
object it contains (many of them brought from earlier buildings) bears 
reference to pestilence,” says Grant Allen. Thus the baroque altar-piece 
represents Venice imploring the Virgin for protection from the pestilence, 
and her despatch of an angel for this purpose. Various plague-pictures 
are contained in the sacristy: one, by Girolamo da Treviso, depicts 
SS. Roch and Sebastian ; another, by Basaiti, is of the latter saint only. 
The Titian over the altar in the sacristy commemorates the pestilence of 
1510—that in which Giorgione died; the cloud over the figure of S. 
Mark in the centre represents the incidence of the pestilence; on the 


1 1907, pp. 103-19. 
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right stand SS. Sebastian and Roch, and on the left SS. Cosma and 
Damiano. The figure of the angel of the pestilence used to stand on top 
of the higher dome. 

ii. The church of S. Rocco was built in 1490. It possesses the body of 
the saint (stolen by Venice during the plague of 1485), and contains 
various plague-pictures—representing the Pool of Bethesda and incidents 
in the life of S. Rocco himself. 

Adjoining this church is the guild or Scuola di S. Rocco, the walls of 
which were decorated by Tintoretto with pictures of a similar nature. 
Perhaps the most important one in this connection is that of the Pool of 
Bethesda, which represents the sick around the pool waiting for the 
“ troubling of the waters ” by the angel, and the healing by Christ himself 
of the impotent man who had been sick for thirty-three years. 

iii. The church of S. Giobbe was built by the Franciscans in 1462-71, 
its architect being Pietro Lombardo. It is situated in one of the poorest 
and most unsanitary parts of Venice, close to the ghetto. The dedication 
to Job, who suffered so severely from boils, is probably owing to his 
obvious inclination to sympathize with other sufferers. Above its door- 
way are statues of three Franciscan saints who ministered to the poor and 
sick. Its chief altar-piece was a plague-picture by Giovanni Bellini, 
which has now been removed to the Accademia. Raymond Crawfurd 
remarks that “ Venice brought the cult of S. Giobbe along with the plague 
from the East : he is hardly known elsewhere in Italy ”. (“ Elsewhere ” 
signifies outside the Adriatic region which abounds with churches having 
this dedication, or containing “ Job-pictures ”.) 

iv. The church of S. Sebastiano, which contains the tomb of Paulo 
Veronese, has various pictures of the life and death of the saint by this 
artist and by others. That over the high altar is an apotheosis of S. 
Sebastian. The Pool of Bethesda is painted on the shutters of its organ. 
The statue of the saint is conspicuous on the pediment of the facade. 
The present church was built in 1506-18 for the order of S. Jerome, 
though a monastery and church dedicated to S. Sebastian had existed 
here in early medieval times. 

There are other plague-churches in Venice beside these four. The 
Redentore, for instance, Palladio’s church on the quay of the Giudecca, 
was built after the pestilence of 1576-77, when it is recorded that some 
50,000 persons died in the city and the lagoons. This number was 
estimated at a quarter of the population: in it perished Titian. Craw- 
furd, quoting Mercurialis’ De Peste, tells us how “ huge numbers of 
caterpillars paraded the streets of Venice ” during this epidemic. 
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5. Eprpemics IN ROME 


The oldest record of pestilence occurring in Rome dates to 707 B.c.— 
the eighth year of her second king, Numa Pompilius. Plutarch, in his 
life of Numa, relates the story of the brazen shield which fell from heaven 
and of the eleven more ancilia which he caused to be made in order to 
prevent its theft. The ritual purpose of these shields would have been to 
ward off the arrows of future pestilences. 

The two most famous Roman plagues which are of interest to the 
folklorist are those of 680, which is represented in the fresco in the church 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli, and the Black Death of 1348. Concerning both 
of these more will be related in the course of this paper. 


6. Tue Mepicat Saints oF ITALY 


Crawfurd divides Italy “ as a land of pestilence ” into separate areas 
with regard to its tutelary saints. ‘‘In Milan,” he says, “ it is Carlo 
Borromeo: in Venice, S. Rocco: in Rome, the Madonna: in central 
Italy, in Siena and in Florence, S. Sebastiano.” 

Of these, S. Carlo Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, has not been men- 
tioned already. He earned his title of tutelary saint by his noble and 
self-sacrificing work among his people in Milan during the epidemic of 
1570. 

The church of S. Carlo a’ Catinari in Rome (so called from the makers 
of wooden tubs who sold their wares on its steps) contains over its high 
altar a picture by Pietro da Cortona depicting S. Carlo leading a plague 
procession in Milan.2 The cord which he wore round his neck in the 
procession is preserved here as a relic. The hexagonal chamber beneath 
the dome of Milan cathedral which contains his tomb is adorned with a 
series of reliefs showing scenes from his life and his work for the plague- 
stricken. 

Apart from S. Carlo, there are five saints whose cult in Italy (and else- 
where also) is especially connected with medicine and who deserve 
mention in detail. They are S. Sebastian, S. Roch, SS. Cosma and 
Damiano, and S. Apollonia. The first two often appear together in 
pictures, one on each side of a central figure such as the Virgin and 
Child. 

i. S. Sebastian in Christian art is the counterpart of Apollo in classical 
art. The worship of Apollo was introduced from Greece into Rome in 
431 B.c., when the native gods of Rome had proved unavailing against 


2 Raymond Crawfurd, Plague and Pestilence in Literature and Art, Oxford, 1918, 
plate XXIII. 
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pestilence. Sebastian was a native of Narbonne according to the Golden 
Legend, but of Milan according to S. Ambrose who is a more reliable 
authority. He became a Christian soldier in the service of Diocletian. 
He was martyred in 288, first being shot at with arrows, and then, 
after his recovery, despatched either by beheading or by being beaten 
to death with clubs. Pictures, therefore, should not show him as 
transfixed with arrows in any vital part, such as the heart, since 
this would have prevented his recovery. He is earlier represented 
as an elderly man, and later as a nude youth transfixed with a few, 
or with many, arrows. (The Golden Legend, indeed, tells us that “the 
archers shot at him till he was as full of arrows as an urchin is full of 
pricks '’.)8 

His cult as a protector against pestilence dates from 680 when, as will 
be told in connection with the plague-picture in the church of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli in Rome, his relics were carried to that church and used in 
intercession to stop the epidemic of that year. 

S. Sebastian is buried in Rome, under the altar of the church which 
bears his name in the Via Appia and which stands above the catacombs 
called after him. His body was taken from the church of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, just mentioned, in the ninth century to the Vatican, and again 
moved by Honorius III in 1216 to its present position. 

The roof of this church (S. Sebastiano) bears his nude figure, in relief, 
pierced with two arrows. The chapel to the left has a statue of the saint 
designed by Bernini, which is considered one of his finest works. The 
reliquary to the right contains, among other objects, one of the arrows of 
his martyrdom, and part of the column to which he was bound. (This 
teliquary also contains, incidentally, the foot-prints of Christ, made by 
Him, according to S. Ambrose, when He—in a vision!—stopped S. Peter 
flying that way out of Rome from his impending martyrdom. These are 
said to be the originals of the footprints in the neighbouring church of 
Domine Quo Vadis.) 

ii. S. Roch (or S. Rocco) was born in Montpellier in c. 1285. While 
acting as nurse in a hospital during an outbreak in Piacenza, he himself 
contracted the plague. Thus afflicted, he crawled to a wood where he 
was supported by his dog, who brought him each day a loaf of bread 
from the city, until he was cured by an angel. 

In 1414, an epidemic of plague broke out in Constance at the time when 
the Church Council was assembled in that city. On the advice of a 


* Trans. F. S. Ellis (Kelmcott. Press), vol. I, p. 343, 1892. (Spelling here 
modernized.) 
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German monk who had travelled in Languedoc, the effigy of S. Roch 
was carried through the streets of the city, and the pestilence abated. 
From that date he became the patron-saint of the plague-stricken. In 
1485, his body was stolen from its shrine in Montpellier and carried to 
Venice—at the time of an epidemic there: it was publicly received by 
the doge. The church of S. Rocco was built to house it. 

This church and the Scuola di S. Rocco (with their frescoes) have 
already been described. In pictures, S. Roch is depicted lifting his robe 
so as to display the plague-ulcer on his left leg: the little dog who fed 
him is often shown also.4 There is a striking plague-banner by Bartolo- 
meo della Gatta which is usually to be seen in the picture-gallery at 
Arezzo (but which I saw in an exhibition in the Palazzo Venezia in Rome 
in 1954).6 It was painted in 1479, and depicts S. Rocco supplicating the 
Saviour who appears in the sky above, and who (with the assistance of 
four angels) is casting plague-arrows upon the city of Arrezo. These 
arrows are being collected and broken by two other angels. The picture 
was probably painted for processional purposes on the occasion of the 
pestilence in that year (1479). 

ili-iv. SS. Cosma and Damiano were two Asiatic physicians who ad- 
ministered to the sick-poor. According to the Golden Legend, ‘‘ they 
healed all maladies and langors, not only of men but also cured and 
healed beasts—and did all for the love of God without taking of any 
reward.” They were martyred under Diocletian, and became the 
patron-saints first of Justinian and later of the Medici, their statues 
being carried in procession when Giovanni de’ Medici became pope as 
Leo X. 

The Legenda Aurea relates how a man with a cancer which “ had 
consumed all his thigh ” prayed for their aid in their church, which is 
situated in the Forum. This man beheld the two saints in a dream: 
“ bringing with them an instrument and ointment, of whom that one 
said to that other ‘ where shall we have flesh, when we have cut away the 
rotten flesh to fill the void place?’ Then the other said to him, ‘ There 
is an Ethiopian that this day is buried in the churchyard of Saint Peter 
ad Vincula, which is yet fresh, let us bear this thither, and take we out of 
that Moor’s flesh and fill this place withal.’ So they did this, and the 
patient recounted to all the people how it was happed to him.” The 
truth of the miracle was attested by opening the tomb of the Moor; 


4 See Augustin Fliche: Saint Roch. L’art et les saints, p. 64. Paris, Laurens, 
1930, which contains forty-four figures of S. Roch. 
å ë Touring Club Italiano: Atraverso d Italia, Toscana parte 2, 1935, p. 221, 
g. 25. 
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where ‘‘ they found the thigh of him cut off and that other thigh in the 
tomb instead of his ’’.6 

The bones of these two saints lie under the high altar of their church. 

v. S. Apollonia was the saint to whom prayers were offered by sufferers 
from toothache. She was martyred in Alexandria about the middle of 
the third century by having all her teeth extracted. 

Pictures of this saint show her as carrying a tooth or teeth, or as having 
her teeth extracted: there is a specially realistic fresco of the latter 
operation on the gallery of the Castle of Fenis in the Val d’Aosta. In the 
earliest medical charms against toothache it is S. Peter who is invoked, 
but he is superseded by S. Apollonia by the end of the fourteenth century. 

Most of her relics are in Rome. Her head is preserved in the church of 
S. Maria in Trastevere, an arm in that of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura, her 
mandible in that of S. Blaise: specimens of her teeth are to be found in 
various other churches in Rome, and also in other towns of Italy and 
western Europe. Her mandible appears to have had the power of 
reproducing itself, for other copies appear in Bologna and Tortona: two 
more (together with ribs and teeth) are at Cologne, while one was 
acquired by the little church of Radinghem in Picardy in 1634, where it is 
still to be seen in a gilded reliquary. There are various shrines dedicated 
to her in Picardy, and in a chapel at Isques near Boulogne which is 
dedicated to her, wax teeth are set up as a votive offering. 


7. PLAGUE-PICTURES 


The term “ plague-picture ” may be used in two ways: firstly (the 
nore precise use of the word) to denote pictures—or banners—which 
were carried in procession as aids to allay a plague then raging, and 
secondly merely to denote pictures which portray a plague, usually 
including its miraculous cessation owing to the efforts of the Church. 

The former are described by Raymond Crawfurd in his book Plague 
and Pestilence in Literature and Art. The frontispiece is Sodoma’s 
picture of S. Sebastian (now in the Uffizzi at Florence) which was originally 
such an one. It was painted in 1528 at Siena for her Compagnia di S. 
Sebastiano in Camollia, and was carried in procession whenever a plague 
was raging in Siena. For a similar purpose Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
was painted (about 1515), during an epidemic, for the Black Friars of 
S. Sisto at Piacenza. Bartolomeo della Gatta’s plague-banner at Arezzo 
has already been described when dealing with S. Rocco. 

Rome possesses four portraits of the Madonna reputed to have been 


* Trans. F. S. Ellis, vol. 2, p. 864. 
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painted by S. Luke: all have wonder-working powers. Unfortunately 
for tradition, the oldest of these (according to modern experts) dates 
back only as far as the fifteenth century. They are in the following 
churches : S. John Lateran, S. Maria Maggiore (in the Borghese Chapel), 
in S. Maria in Aracoeli, and in S. Francesco Romana. 

i. The portrait in the Lateran is in the chapel of S. Lorenzo. In spite 
of—or in ignorance of—modern criticism, it is regarded, we are told by 
Bumpus, ‘‘ as an authentic portrait of the Saviour, life size, said to have 
been begun by S. Luke and finished by an angel; hence its traditional 
name, the ‘ Achiropiton ’, i.e. made without hands.’’? 

ii. Jacobus de Voragine in his Legenda Aurea tells how Gregory the 
Great ordained a procession in 590 which was to carry the portrait by 
S. Luke (the one now in S. Maria Maggiore) in order to secure the cessa- 
tion of the outbreak of bubonic plague in that year. (This procession is 
depicted in a sixteenth century fresco in Winchester cathedral, and 
again in the church of S. Pietro in Perugia.) ® ‘‘ And anon the mortality 
ceased and the air became pure and clear.” At the same time, Gregory 
had a vision of the angel of the pestilence standing on the castle of S. 
Angelo (hence so called), who was sheathing his sword (“ all bloody ”’). 
“ And thereby St. Gregory understood that the pestilence of this mor- 
tality was passed.” ° The bronze statue of S. Michael, sheathing his 
sword, still stands there. An altar dedicated to Isis, now in the Capitoline 
museum, bears the imprint of two feet : these were once believed, says 
Crawfurd, to have been made by the archangel’s feet. 

iii. The portrait of the Virgin in the church of S. Maria in Aracoeli, 
which stands on the Capitol, is over the high altar. During the outbreak 
of the plague in 1348 (the Black Death), this picture was carried in 
procession to S. Peter’s in order to secure its cessation. We are told that 
the Virgin answered the prayers of her children, and that Rome was 
liberated from the pestilence. 

It was during this visitation that the offerings to the picture were so 
great that from them was built the staircase of 124 steps leading up to 
the church. They were built (in 1348) with marble from the temple of 
the Sun on the Quirinal, and were almost the only important work in 
Rome dating to the days of the papal exile in Avignon. These steps are 
ascended by pilgrims on their knees, and also by barren women and girls 
who are eager for marriage. 

iv. The church of S. Francesca Romana was first built by Leo IV in 


’T. F. Bumpus, The Cathedrals and Churches of Rome (n.d.), p. 94. 
* Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 93: see also plate IV. ù Trans. F. S. Ellis, vol. x, P- 412. 
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850 and called S. Maria Nuova. It was destroyed by fire in 1216 and the 
picture by S. Luke was the only object which survived and was trans- 
ferred to the new church. 

The type of picture called Madonna della Misericordia, which depicts 
her spreading her robe so as to shelter her suppliants beneath it, is also 
of this nature. Crawfurd illustrates a notable example by Bonfigli in 
the church of S. Francesco del Prato at Perugia, painted in 1464.1° The 
broken arrows of the plague lie across her garment, and S. Sebastian 
(pierced with many arrows) appears at her feet. I have noted other good 
examples in the baptistry at Parma and in the church of S. Maria delle 
Grazie at Arezzo, but it is a theme commonly to be met with. 

The most famous of the plague-pictures of the second category in Rome 
is that in the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli. It is above the tomb of 
Andrea Pollaiuolo, and was executed by members of his school of paint- 
ing. The subject is the plague of 680, of which the following account 
occurs in Paulus Diaconus’ History of the Lombards (Bk. vi, ch. 5): 
‘ In these times . . . the moon suffered an eclipse ; also an eclipse of the 
sun occurred at almost the same time (May 2) about the tenth hour of the 
day. And presently there occurred a very severe pestilence [in] July, 
August and September, and so great was the multitude of those dying 
that even parents with their children and brothers with their sisters were 
placed on biers two and two and conducted to their tombs at the city of 
Rome. And in like manner the pestilence also depopulated Ticinum 
(i.e. Pavia). And then it visibly appeared to many that a good and bad 
angel proceeded by night through the city : and as many times as, upon 
the command of the good angel, the bad angel (who appeared to carry a 
hunting spear in his hand) knocked at the door of each house with his 
spear, so many men perished from that house on the following day. 
Then it was said to a certain man, by revelation, that the pestilence 
itself would not cease before an altar of S. Sebastian the martyr was 
placed in the church of the blessed Peter which is called ‘ Ad Vincula ’. 
And it was done: and after the remains of S. Sebastian had been carried 
from the city of Rome, presently the altar was set up in the aforesaid 
church and the pestilence itself ceased.” 

There seems to be some discrepancy here, for Paulus records that the 
altar was set up in the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in Pavia, while the 
fresco that commemorates the event is in the church of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli in Rome. Crawfurd explains this by saying that ‘‘ the Romans 
of later date claimed the legend for their own church of the same name "4 

1 Crawfurd, op. cit., plate XIV. u Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 95. 
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The same story is told by Matthew Paris, but under the year 686, 
instead of what is probably the correct date of 680. I have tried to clear 
up this disparity by fixing it through the eclipse. But unfortunately 
there were several about this time. The meteorologist whom I consulted 
(Mr. D. J. Schove, who lectured to the Society last month) added further 
complexity to the problem by recalling that Halley’s comet recurred 
from September to October 684 and from Christmas 684 to January 685— 
that is, between the two dates in question. Mr. Schove considered that 
the presence of the two angels, one white and one black, was suggestive of 
the comet being seen on one side of the city in the morning and on the other 
at night, and that the arrow or spear in the hand of the dark angel is rep- 
resented by the tail of the comet which would be especially visible at night. 

The fresco in Rome ¥ shows the victims of the plague lying in the 
foreground: the two angels are seen to the right, the one being repre- 
sented as a demon and bearing an arrow which he directs at the door of a 
house : to the left is represented the translation of the relics of S. Sebas- 
tian from the catacombs: while Pope Agatho is shown enthroned at the 
head of a flight of steps behind: the citizen is telling him of his dream. 
The procession of monks bearing the relics also bears a Madonna della 
Misericordia. 

Another picture of this episode was painted by Delaunay, and is now 
in the Luxemburg gallery in Paris.!9 

In the same church of S. Pietro, at the chapel-altar in the left aisle, is 
a mosaic of S. Sebastian which was set up at the time of this plague. 
He is represented here (and elsewhere—by Gozzoli for instance) as an 
elderly man clothed in a tunic and fur cloak: he wears a jewelled crown 
and has a grey beard. Crawfurd thinks that this figure was originally a 
representation of S. Peter, but was transformed into S. Sebastian on this 
occasion.14 


8. RELICS : THEIR PURPOSE AND USE 

The initial purpose for the collection and preservation of the relics of 
the saints was their employment as agents of healing. 

The chronicles of the Middle Ages abound in records of pilgrimages 
to shrines where these relics were preserved for the benefit of those who 
sought cure by this means. Abbot Ælfric in one of his Homilies recom- 
mends the sick man to “ seek his health at holy relics ”, the instruments 
whose use had the “ official blessing ” of the Church, but whose efficacy, 


13 Crawfurd, op. cit., plate V. 13 Crawfurd, op. cit., plate VI. 
u“ Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 196. 
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when successful, must have depended upon the unshaken faith of the 
patient. 

The papal assertion that relics possess the power of self-reproduction 
accounts for the existence of many copies of the same relic, and for the 
multiplicity of (for instance) the number of arms and legs of some saints. 
Since no church could be consecrated without the presence of relics, (as 
decreed by the second Council of Nice, held in 787), it followed that the 
acquisition of a faked relic was imperative in the absence of a genuine 
one. Attempts were made by reformers to stop such frauds and to test 
spurious relics, some of which were even submitted to the Ordeal by fire. 
But perhaps, since the effective cures which were accomplished by means 
of relics must have been as a result of faith, the cause of medicine— 
though not of morals—was served equally by means of those which were 
faked as by means of those which were the genuine articles. 


9. RELICS: VENICE 


Grant Allen, speaking of Venice, says that “ bodies of saints were the 
chief articles of import during the early Middle Ages ”. 

“Tt is important to realize ”, says Norman Baynes, “ that the custo- 
mary canons of ethical behaviour do not apply where relics are con- 
cerned : the recognition of any title to property in a relic is suspended.” 15 
He is speaking of Constantinople and her greed in acquisition, but the 
remark applies equally to Venice. 

The body of S. Mark, her patron saint, was acquired in 829. In that 
year the Calif decided to destroy (for the sake of its marble) the church 
in Alexandria where the body had hitherto reposed, and some Venetian 
merchants succeeded in carrying it off and conveying it to Venice. S. 
Mark then supplanted S. Theodore (who stands with his crocodile on top 
of his column in the piazetta) as her tutelary saint. The ship bearing the 
body of S. Mark from Alexandria is represented in enamel on the Pala 
d’Oro in the cathedral of S. Marco. 

The inscription over the altar in the chapel of S. Isidore in S. Marco 
says that his body was brought there from Chios by the doge Domenico 
Michiel in the year 1125. 

Venice also boasted the possession of the bodies of S. Rocco (already 
mentioned), of S. Theodore, of S. Zacharias—the father of John the 
Baptist and of S. Lucy. The body of S. Stephen and the head of John 
the Baptist occur elsewhere as well as in Venice. Her copy of the body 
of S. Nicolas is less authenticated than that at Bari. She also had a 


18 N. H. Baynes, Byzantine Studies and Other Essays, 1955, p. 253. 
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fragment of the Cross—which was borne in procession : and innumerable 
other, if less important, relics. 


10. Retics: Rome 


The churches of Rome abound in relics. The export of them from 
Rome, under a special papal license, was also large: that to England 
began in Anglo-Saxon times at the hands of Benedict Biscop and S. 
Wilfrid. 

The church of S. Maria in Aracoeli on the Capitol, already mentioned in 
connection with its portrait of the Virgin, contains the Santissimo 
Bambino, possibly the most famous medical relic in Rome.!® This is a 
figure barely two feet in height : it has a most fascinating little face with 
rosy cheeks which is surmounted by a large crown. The tiny figure is 
literally covered with gold and jewels and precious stones, presented to it 
by its devotees. 

The Bambino was carved by a Franciscan friar in the fifteenth century 
from the wood of an olive tree which grew on the Mount of Olives. 

It is conveyed with great ceremony, in a carriage reserved for the pur- 
pose and accompanied by two frati, to cases of severe illness, and it is said 
to earn more fees than any physician in Rome! Formerly the Bambino 
was left on the patient’s bed; this practice, however, ceased when a 
woman feigned illness and exchanged it surreptitiously for another 
image. But the true Bambino returned home of its own accord the same 
night.!” If it is carried to the sickbed of a child, popular belief is that it 
reddens if the child is to recover, but turns pale if the child is to die. 

The vitality of the cult of the Bambino at the present day is shown 
not only by the number and magnificence of the votive offerings from 
richer clients which adorn his person, but also by the size of his daily 
post—for the space in front of him is strewn with the collection of letters 
and telegrams which he has received. Perhaps an English comparison 
would be the “ post ” received each Christmas by Santa Claus? 

S. Pietro in Vincoli, the church which contains the picture of the plague 
of 680, also possesses a major relic in the shape of the chains of S. Peter : 
whence its name. It is said that originally there were two sets of chains— 
those which were worn by the saint in Jerusalem and those which he wore 
in the Mamertine prison in Rome. They were miraculously joined so as 


16 Attraverso l'Italia, Roma, parte I, 1941, p. 55, fig. 66. 

17 Cf, the story of how the sacred image of the Virgin returned from Rome to 
Constantinople of its own accord ina night anda day. (N. H. Baynes: Byzantine 
Studies and Other Essays, 1955, p. 256, “ The Supernatural Defenders of Con- 
stantinople ’’.) 
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to form a single strand when held together by Pope Leo I. According to 
the Mirabilia Romae, the chain from Jerusalem was presented to the 
Empress Eudoxia in the fifth century by a Jew when on a visit to Rome.!8 

The church of S. Giorgio in Velabro is said to possess the head of S. 
George himself, together with the spear with which he slew the dragon. 

S. Francesca Romana, already mentioned as containing a portrait of 
the Virgin by S. Luke, stands at the Coliseum end of the Forum. It 
contains a medieval paving stone in which, it is said, are imprinted the 
marks of S. Peter’s knees when he prayed that Simon Magus might be 
dropped by the demons who supported him in the air. “ The water 
which collected in the two holes ”, says Hare, “ was looked upon as an 
important remedy, and when it lay in the road, groups of infirm persons 
used to gather around it upon the approach of a shower.” 

S. John Lateran possesses the table reputed to have been used by S. 
Peter when in the house of Pudens. It also possesses under its high altar 
the heads of SS. Peter and Paul. One pope, out of the many who used 
to lie there, is still buried in S. Giovanni in Laterano, namely Gerbert 
(Sylvester II). He had the reputation of being a sorcerer and of having 
communion with the devil. But repenting when death was approaching, 
he asked that his body should be cut into pieces after his death, placed 
in a cart and buried wherever the horses stopped of their own accord. 
The horses went to the Lateran, and here therefore he was buried. 

The basilica of S. Maria Maggiore contains (besides the portrait of the 
Virgin in the Borghese chapel, already mentioned) the Santa Culla or 
cradle in which the infant Christ was carried into Egypt. One stone of 
Christ’s manger is also said to be preserved here : it is in the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This church is also reputed to hold the bodies of 
SS. Matthias and Jerome. “ Among the many relics preserved here ”, says 
Hare, “ are two little bags containing the brains of St. Thomas à Becket.” 

The church of S. Prasside contains one of the principal relics to which 
pilgrimage to Rome is made—namely, part of the column to which Our 
Lord is reputed to have been bound. It is conserved in a gilt reliquary 
in a chapel called the Orto del Paradiso, which was formerly dedicated to 
S. Zeno (eighth bishop of Verona, d. 390). There is a notice on the wall 
of this chapel, which, being translated, runs: “ Ribbons (or perhaps, 
thongs?) of the flagellation are available in the sacristy. These are very 
efficacious when used with faith.” These are still employed therefore 
by the Church in cases of faith cures. 


18 Sir Rennell Rodd: Rome of the Renaissance and of Today (1932), p. 104. 
A. J.C. Hare: Walks in Rome, (1909), p. 153. ss eas 
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The church of S. Bartolomeo stands on the island in the Tiber. It was 
founded about the year 997 by the Emperor Otho III, who endowed it 
with the body of S. Bartholomew. This had previously been at Bene- 


vento, and the Beneventans still claim to have the real body. Hare says 
that, according to a chronicler, the apostle’s body was found entire here 


after a serious inundation in 1157, except the skin “ quod remansit 
Benevento”’. As S. Bartholomew was martyred by flaying, I suggest 
this may indicate a way out of the impasse of two bodies. The church 
stands on the site of the temple of Æsculapius which was built here after 
the great pestilence of 292 B.c. 

The statue of the Virgin over the high altar of the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo, which stands at the northern end of the Corso, was brought 
here from the Lateran in 1227 by Pope Gregory IX when he rebuilt the 
church. It was invoked by Gregory XIII during the visitation of the 
plague in 1578, and was annually worshipped by succeeding popes on 
each September 8th until 1870. The church takes its name (del Popolo) 
from the collecting of money from the people for its erection. 

Incidentally this church is otherwise also of great interest to folk- 
lorists. It was built on the site of the tomb of Nero: the spot was so 
infested with demons that the church was built there so as to cleanse it 
and expel them. Legend adds that these demons took the shape of 
crows which settled upon a large walnut-tree growing from Nero’s tomb, 
and that the Virgin appeared to Pope Pascall II ( at the beginning of the 
twelfth century), and instructed him to cut down the tree and build the 
church in her honour. 

There are many more churches in Rome which contain relics, but 
enough has been said to indicate the richness of this field of study, and 
that many of today’s practices have a folklore origin. 


